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A NEW DEPARTURE IN FORENSICS 
F. B. Ross, Kansas Zeta 


The history of the growth of forensics in this country is replete with in- 
terest. In its earliest stages the art of persuasion was manifest in debates 
on current problems in which both parties to the controversy were vitally 
interested and which both were attempting to solve ‘but each by a differ- 
ent formula. In this form it has survived, in part, the rapid changes in 
other types of human expression and activity and is still a much used 
means of weighing differences of opinion and of disseminating information 
on important matters among the general populace, However, in the second 
quarter of the 19th century the same principle herein involved was adopted 
in the play life of the race resulting in the development of the rural and 
urban lyceum or debating circle. In this institution many of our most 
versatile speakers and eminent statesmen had their first introduction into 
public life. After a half century of usefulness and with the advent of more 
rapid means of transportation and transmission of news and finally with 
the consolidation movement among the country schools, this most valuable 
and much beloved social agency, which had been so successful in combin- 
ing recreation and education, has gone out of existence almost entirely and 
its decay marks the passing of an historic landmark. 

Contemporary with the last half of the life of the country lyceum the 
spirit of forensics was caught by the college and university men and women 
and soon appeared in the form of inter-collegiate and university debates. 
‘But it did not stop here. In the past decade and a half the high schools 
have quite universally adopted this phase of the art of expression as a reg- 
ularly recognized extra-curricular inter-scholastic activity. 

In the earlier days of inter-scholastic forensics one contest a season was 
considered quite sufficient after which each school was again more or less 
isolated until the following year. How different today, High schools have 
their district and state leagues, colleges and universities their state and 
inter-state organizations and their national fraternities while all three of 
these institutions send teams on long forensic tours. 

The high school that has possibly been most spectacular in this under- 
taking is Oklahoma City. In the spring of 1922, H. B. Summers, now the 
coach of Park College, took two men and toured six central states, meet- 
ing as many as twelve opponents from such city schools as Rock Island, 
Ill., Council Bluffs, Ia., Joplin, Mo., Topeka, Kans., Bartlesville, Okla., and 
others. Of the colleges and universities following this practice that 
deserve special mention are Redlands University, University of Southern 
California, Colby, Ripon, Park, Morningside, Colorado Agricultural College, 
Harvard University, the University of Utah, and finally Bates, a little col- 
lege of five hundred students in Lewiston, Maine. In 1921 Bates crossed 
the Atlantic and met Oxford, Sheffield, and Edinburgh under the flag of 
King George; and one year later Oxford returned the visit and met Bates 
under the Stars and Stripes. This little college has startled the forensic 
world during the past three years by its unprecedented series of victories. 

With this rapid expansion of interest came the critic judge system, the 
open forum and extemporaneous methods of debating, the dual, triangular, 
and pentangular contract arrangements and finally the series of elimination 
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contests leading to.a final encounter for state or district championships. 
Yet with all this progress the old practice of one debate at a time still per- 
sisted. Recently, however, a new feature has been developed, namely, that 
of holding a number of debates in tournament form exactly as a series of 
basketball games would be played. This idea was initiated in the South- 
west Central Division of Pi Kappa Delta composed of the states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, when representatives from fourteen colleges and 
universities in these states, having chapters of Pi Kappa Delta, met at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, March 14-16, 1923, in the first for- 
ensic tournament ever held in the history of forensics. 

The program consisting of oratorical contests for both’men and women, an 
extemporaneous debate and the regular tournament debate, (twelve in all) 
was carried out, being governed by a few simple rules. The only restric- 
tions placed upon participants in these events were, first, that the entrants 
must be bona fide under-graduate students carrying at least twelve hours 
of college work with a passing grade, and, second, that no student could 
enter either oratorical contest who had won first or second place in a state 
or inter-state contest. 

In the tournament debates teams were composed of two speakers, each 
with ten minute constructive and five minute rebuttal speeches. The na- 
tional Pi Kappa Delta question was used throughout the series. Changing 
the personnel of the teams was permissible for the succeeding debates. 
Sides in all debates were either chosen by lot or agreed upon by the com- 
peting teams, Opponents in the first round of debates were chosen by lot 
but in the succeeding contests teams were automatically paired as a result 
of the eliminations from the brackets in the preceding rounds, 

That this meet was a success was evidenced by the enthusiasm and spirit 
of sportsmanship and good will shown by all present,and by the fact that 
the entire program was carried out as per schedule} The oratorical con- 
test for men was held the evening of March 14 with nine contestants, Fair- 
mount College, Wichita, Kansas, winning first place. At eight o’clock A. M., 
March 15, the first round of the regular tournament debates was begun and 
continued throughout the forenoon with the exception of one hour, from ten 
to eleven, when it gave way to the oratorical contest for women which was 
held before the entire body of Southwestern students and delegates. Miss 
Ruth Fulton of Kansas State Teachers’ College, Emporia, won first honors. 


The afternoon was taken up by a business meeting and the second round 
of debates. At 6 o’clock the Winfield high school debating squad served a 
banquet to sixty Pi Kappa Deltans. At eight o’clock the extemporaneous 
debate between Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, and Kansas State 
Teachers’ College, Emporia, took place, the latter winning a two to one de- 
cision, 

At eight o’clock A. M., May 16, the semi-final debates in the regular tour- 
nament were held from which Baker and Fairmount emerged victoriously. 
Each team hastily prepared for the final encounter which was held at ten 
o’clock before seven hundred students, delegates and townsfolk. 


The Baker team was composed of Messrs. Nickle and Case, two veteran 
debaters who have won enviable reputations through Kansas, Missouri, and 
Iowa as logical thinkers and convincing speakers. Fairmount’s colors were 
upheld by Messrs. Hough, a freshman but a powerful speaker and a master 
of himself and his subject on the stage, and G. Vernon Kelly, a senior, a 
four year debater and the man who tied for first place in a national ora- 
torical contest, These teams are no doubt as good as Kansas ever puts out. 
Though the house was crowded, the speakers held the rapt attention of the 
listeners throughout the debate and displayed forensic ability equal to that 
of the large university teams. With the chairman’s announcement of the 
judges’ decisions in this contest, the first forensic tournament ever held 
came to a close with Baker University as victor. 
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The success of this tournament is only indicative of what we might ex- 
pect in the near future. The South Dakota and Northwestern Iowa chap- 
ters held a Province Convention and Tournament at Aberdeen, April 26-27. 
Missouri and southeastern Iowa as the Central Western Province of Pi 
Kappa Delta, arranged a similar meet held at Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri, May 3-5, It is not beyond reason to predict that with the 
next biennium many other Provinces will hold like meets which will possi- 
bly ultimately result in inter-provincial contests. At any rate the accom- 
plishments at Winfield prove that debates can be held in tournament style 
with just as great a degree of sportsmanship, satisfaction, success and 
accuracy as can a series of athletic contests. 


Personally I commend this system for use among high schools, believing 
that it will eliminate many of their present difficulties. Under the plan 
operating today the state is divided into districts. Each school meets each 
other school in the district in a dual debate, In turn the district winners 
meet in dual debates until finally the two emerging as victors meet at the 
state university to contest for state title. All this is good but it means ex- 
cessive traveling, much of it being duplicated, and entails the expenditure 
of large sums of money and yet in no event is there more than one debate 
held at a place at one time. My idea would be to reduce the number of di- 
visions in the state and hold a tournament at a central point in the district 
at which time all the debates would be held in a period of two days in exact- 
ly the same manner as a series of basketball games would be played in an 
athletic tournament. At the conclusion of these district meets let the win- 
ning teams, or possibly the two ranking highest in each district, meet at 
the state university for the final tournament. 

{ Such an arrangement would do several things. It would reduce the cost 
at least one-half, it would mean a great saving of time lost from school 
work, it would prevent prolonging the debate season to extend over several 
months, it would foster a greater fellowship and higher degree of sports- 
manship by bringing several teams in contact with each other at one time 
d all this would result in a greater interest in forensics. 


With the tournament plan should go the single critic judge method of 
deciding debates, This, too, would reduce expenses and at the same time 
assure a more nearly expert decision than does the present method of pick- 
ing judges at random. No person can judge a debate who knows nothing 
at all about the art and yet a large per cent of those called upon to act in 
that capacity at present are of this class. With the single judge plan fewer 
persons would be needed; consequently experts could be sought and when 
a judge is conscious of the fact that he must explain why he made his deci- 
sion, the very best that is in him will be challenged. I see in this combina- 
tion the beginning of a new day in forensics. 


Prof. J. W. Milne of Michigan Aggies took one of his teams on a three 
weeks’ debating jaunt last spring visiting Milwaukee, points in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Ohio, Washington, D, C., Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
and Orono, Maine. Three subjects were debated in eight debates: Compul- 
sory arbitration, Cabinet form of government, and Invasion of the Ruhr— 
the last an impromptu debate with but twenty-fours for preparation. This 
debate was the last of the trip with the University of Maine and both teams 
worked all night in preparation, M. A. C.’s schedule was a follows: Com- 
pulsory arbitration: Marquette University, won by Michigan; Illinois State 
Normal, no-decision; Purdue University, won by Michigan; Wilberforce 
University, won by Wilberforce; Amherst College, won by Michigan. 
Cabinet form of government: Blufton College (Ohio), no decision; Akron 
University, won by Michigan. Ruhr Invasion: University of Maine, won 
by Michigan. 
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FROM THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The Literary Digest of April 14, 1923, had an article entitled “Bates Wins 
Debates” which is of such interest to our readers that we quote it entire as 
follows: 


“What college holds the debating championship of the country? Disre- 
garding the above headline, any reader is privileged to take three gueses, 
and then acknowledge that he doesn’t know, The Outlook (New York) ven- 
tures what appears to be the safe assertion that ‘very few Outlook readers 
or daily newspaper readers, for that matter, in the United States, know 
that Bates College, numbering only a few hundred students, wears the crown 
of American intercollegiate debating.’ The conspicuous position of Center 
College of Kentucky is recalled, but then Center College achieved a repu- 
tation in football, ‘and football,’ observes The Outlook writer, ‘provides a 
surer path to the front page than debating.’ Two years ago Bates College 
added new laurels by crossing the Atlantic to meet the pick of Oxford, 
Sheffield and Edinburgh on the platform, and won the verdict in two de- 
bates out of three. The vote may not have been strictly on the merits of 
debating, however, since the question argued was the advisability of can- 
celing interallied war debts, and the Bates College men favored cancella- 
tion in two or three places. The decisions in British collegiate debates re- 
sult not from the opinion of appointed judges, but from the general voting 
of the audience, and ‘at all three places the vote overwhelmingly favored 
cancellation.’ Last fall Oxford, on a return visit, was beaten by a vote of 
two to one under the American system of judges, and 1,186 to 370 by popu- 
lar verdict, on the question: ‘Resolved, that the United States Should at 
Once Join the League of Nations.’ The verdict was granted, we are told, 
‘not on the merits of the question, but on the superior merits of the debat- 
ing team in logic and delivery.’ After a succession of further victories 
Bates was greeted by the New York Times with the editorial encomium that 
by stint of stern discipline and argumentative discussion this little college 
of a few hundred students has become the power center of college debating 
in America.’ Together with its eight recent consecutive victories, Bates 
has won forty intercollegiate debates out of fifty-two in which she has 
taken part. The Boston Herald comments, referring especially to the 
Bates-Oxford debate: 

“For many reasons we wish these debates might stir the public to enthusi- 
asm. If great audiences hear them, and if the interest in them is extended 
enough to command liberal amounts of newspaper space, we think the 
reflex influence on the average American undergraduate will be salutary. 
As things are now, college athletics are featured and intellectual competi- 
tions of every kind are not. The men who ‘do most’ for their schools are 
those who score touchdowns and bat out home-runs. For overemphasis on 
college sport and underemphasis on scholarship we are inclined to think 
the graduate body more responsible than the students themselves. To be 
sure, a high-stand man sometimes is e@ ‘grind’ and nothing else, not a ‘mixer,’ 
not very likable, not interested in the general activities of the institution. 

“But we would like to see these debates make sufficient impression on 
both the general public and the undergraduates to help a little toward a 
needed readjustment of values. Not that a debater who is not inerrant in 
his use of adjectives will obtain the attention that a football man gets when 
he sprains a knee, nor that a college the size of Bates, which wins debates 
against such universities as Harvar’ and Yale, will get such headlines as 
does Center when it plays Harvard to a standstill on the gridiron. Not until 
some fundamental changes are made in human nature will the wranglers in 
the forum receive the recognition that comes to the gladiators in the sta- 
dium. 

“But these wranglers ought to have greater recognition. Think what 132) 
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has done. She has won 40 debates in 52 against small schools and great 
universities. In 1920 and 1921 she won seven consecutive victories, with 
Cornell, Harvard and Yale numbered among the vanquished. She faced 
great odds at Oxford. The subject was that of the non-intervention policy 
of America in European affairs. In this country the arguments are weighed 
by a small body of judges, who render the decision. At Oxford the audi- 
ence itself, of graduates and students, settles the question. And Bates, with 
a team chosen from a few hundred students, appeared in that historic Ox- 
ford Union to support a view-point which ran counter to all the opinions and 
prepossessions of their English hearers, and in the argument, against a 
team chosen from the 6,000 members of the 22 colleges of Oxford University, 
Bates performed the miracle of getting more than a third of the vote. 

“Manners of speaking differ, of course. But the difference between the 
English and the American manner is the opposite of what most of us would 
suppose it to be, according to the professor of law and politics at Hamilton 
College, who says in the New York Times that the ‘comments of the Eng- 
lish press indicated that the Americans excelled in logic and reasoning 
ability and were more earnest,’ and that ‘the English speakers were more 
emotional and impulsive and witty and eloquent, and were given to ora- 
torical climaxes.’ They had ‘the parliamentary grand manner’;the Ameri- 
cans ‘followed more the procedure of the court-room and the precedents of 
the American bar.’ 

“George L. Moore, writing in The Outlook, believes that interest in Ameri- 
can debating might be much improved if we would adopt some features of 
the English system. As Mr. Moore points out: 

“There are no judges brought in from the outside upon whose opinion the 
decision rests. Instead, the will of the auditors is expressed by balloting. 
The manner of procedure at Oxford is embellished by tradition and is sol- 
emnly carried through. At the other universities some of the tradition, per- 
haps, is lacking, but the system is identical. The chairman of the debate 
proposes the motion. At Oxford he is the president of the Union and is 
seated on a sort of throne. This year’s president is an American, R. M. 
Carson, of Oriel, a Rhodes man and a fine representative, incidentally, of 
American scholarship. The presidency of the Union is considered the 
highest honor at Oxford. Mr. Carson is always pointed out to visitors as 
‘the American who made us vote for Prohibition.’ This achievement was 
the result of a speech he made at the Union on American Prohibition. The 
achievement assumes a considerable magnitude when one realizes that the 
typical Oxford attitude toward Prohibition is amazed disbelief that it can 
exist anywhere. 

“When Mr. Carson, as chairman, ~proposes the motion, the first speaker 
affirms it, followed by a speech of negation, two more speeches (one of 
affirmation and one of denial), and one speech from each side to sum up. 
So far the procedure is not unlike that used in America, but from now on 
it is radically different. In an American college music or some other form 
of entertainment is introduced at this point to lull the minds of the audi- 
ence until the judges have made their decision. In England the fun is just 
beginning. When the chosen debaicrs of the evening complete their argu- 
ments the question is open for discussion by the house. In all three of the 
contests of the American team this year this was the longest and most inter 
esting part of the meeting. One speech from the floor was twenty minutes in 
length and surpassed the efforts of the debaters themselves for scope of 
understanding and trenchancy of expression. At Edinburgh adherents of 
the Labor, Socialist, Conservative, and Liberal point of view fought keenly 
for supremacy. When the chairman deems the forum closed, the vote is 
taken. There are two doors, one for the ayes and another for the noes, and 
all the members of the house choose their exits with care, depositing their 
votes in the two boxes—aye and no—provided for the purpose. At Oxford 
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these receptacles are heavy carved cak, darkened by age; and Tradition— 
that ubiquitous fellow—has decreed that the aye box is a square foot greater 
in capacity than the no, for no other reason than tradition and that the 
boxes, of course, were made that size. 

“The general effect of this forum method of procedure and the popular 
vote is to keep interest in debating quick and fresh. The audience is more 
responsive than an American debate audience, and it is larger. One isn’t 
admitted except by ticket! Many an alumnus of an American college will 
remember being begged to attend a debate ‘to support the team.’ 

“The reason for an English univeisity man going to a debate is that he is 
interested in the question at issue and more than likely plans to say some- 
thing for his opinion. This differeuce in attitude and motive reveals an in- 
teresting contrast between what the student across the Atlantic thinks 
about and talks about, and the mind of his American cousin. What surpris- 
ed the American debaters this year more than anything else was the table 
talk and other conversations of the British collegian. He is a keen student 
of politics and social questions, and isn’t ashamed to make them subjects 
of everyday discussion along with cricket and rowing. His conversation is 
witty, bright, clever, full of chaffing and joshing, but much more solidly 
based than American college talk, The Oxonian, the Edinburgh undergrad, 
and the Sheffield man showed themselves possessed of information and able 
to give it out easily and interestingly and to receive in kind. This ability is 
reflected in the debates, which are conducted in the conversational style. 
Formal argument in a solid, businesslike, ‘cold facts’ manner, which is the 
substance of the American college forensic style, is rarely used. Debate in 
Britain is made to serve a desire to acquire a clear, cogent, and interesting 
manner of speech. Expressing his views as brilliantly as possible is the 
sole justification for debating, in the opinion of the British collegian, and 
so rooted is this point of view in the university conscousness that the 
American debaters were courteously advised not to regard the recent ren- 
contres as academic contests, but merely as ‘a friendly interchange of 
views.’ 

“The amount of wit, humor, and whimsicality in the British speeches 
amazed their American antagonists, who had been trained to use humor 
carefully and in the form of a story with a point. Spontaneous wit was 
sprinkled through all of the other discourse, from both the debaters and the 
speakers from the floor. Occasionally it seemed irrelevant, as when one of 
the young Oxonians began his pleading somewhat as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Chairman (pause) 

“‘T am going to be confidential (long pause) 

“‘T have a brother (whispered) 

“‘He occasionally (pause) speaks to me (pause) 

“‘Recently he finished his studies and decided to sip from the spring 
of knowledge in an American university. 

“‘He matriculated (prolonged pause) 

“*Soon afterward he became ill.’ 

“And more in the same vein. There were also some facts in his discourse, 
but he had somehow acquired the gift of using them for penetrability rather 
than for weight. What such a speaker lacks in capacity to impress he 
gains in the ability to amuse and entertain, which is often a better method 
of cultivating receptivity in an audience than gravity and a businesslike 
array of facts 

“All of the English college debaters cultivate the light, deft touch. Those 
who admire Chesterton and Shaw attempt the paradox and the aphorism, 
and do them rather well. They even garnish their table talk with this sort 
of thing.” 
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AN INTERESTING CONTRIBUTION 


In the course of the last year our National Secretary-Treasurer received 
from Professor H. A. White of Washington and Jefferson College some 
most valuable material with regard to forensics on the Atlantic seaboard, 
material which he was good enough to say we might use. This unfortu- 
nately was crowded out of the spring number. Professor White, as Secre- 
tary of the Debating Association of the Colleges of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, was in an especially advantageous position to secure information, He 
sent questionnaires to 165 colleges and universities in the United States 
and received answers from 84. The material we give consists of the 
answers to these questionnaires, of recommendations concerning the list 
of judges used throughout Pennsylvania, and of an article upon the Open 
Forum or Judgeless Debate, written by Professor Philip M. Hicks of Swarth- 
more College. These we now present to our readers. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
Department of Rhetoric and Public Speaking 
Washington, Pennsylvania, November 25, 1922. 


The questions and summary of the chief replies are given below. If a 
college uses two methods of choosing judges, for instance, both are 
accounted for in the results. Sinee six colleges report no intercollegiate 
debating relations, the actual replies are 78. 

1. What general type of subject (e. g.; social, political, economic) do 
you find most satisfactory for intercollgeiate debates? 

Economic subjects are first choice by 35 of the 78 institutions and sec- 
ond choice by 19 others; political subjects, first choice by 15, and second 
by 14 others; social, first choice by 14 and second by 4 others. Six report 
no special choice, 7 use all three kinds without special choice; 4 “cannot 
generalize’; at least 12 altogether, in all groups, emphasize the element 
of timeliness rather than that of particular type. 

2. How do you agree with your opponents as to what subjects shall be 
used in an intercollegiate debate? Kindly outline any special methods you 
employ in selecting or in agreeing upon subjects. 

Subjects for debate are chosen by a conference in 24 institutions, four 
of which also use some other method besides; one side proposes the ques- 
tion and the other chooses the affirmative or negative in 18, three of which 
also use a second method in some instances; in the case of triangular 
debates largely, propositions are submitted by correspondence and then 
all vote as to preference, in 22 institutions, seven of which report a central 
board or secretary to manage the correspondence and voting, and in one 
instance at least, the secretary belongs outside the three institutions that 
are to debate; in 3 cases the voting method is combined with conference 
to reconcile differences and agree on the details of the debate; in a dual 
debate, in 3 cases colleges alternate in choosing question; in 2 cases one 
side submits lists of several questions, opponents choose one, and submitting 
side chooses to defend or refute; one large university allows an outsider 
to suggest question; 7 choose question adopted by a national forensic 
society; 3 choose a general topic several weeks in advance and allow some 
outsider to suggest wording one day or one week before; in 2 instances 
the question is chosen by a committee of alumni of competing colleges. 

3. To what extent do you use formal or set rules for an intercollegiate 
debate? A statement of the principal rules or a copy of them would be 
greatly appreciated. 

Several misinterpreted this question. The results here given, however, 
seem fairly to interpret the replies. 

Simple rules, governing length of speeches, eligibility, judges, and simi- 
lar matters are reported by 35 institutions, six of which mention 12 minutes 
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as length for first presentation, and 5 to 8 minutes for refutation. Seven 
replies speak of contracts; 4 report not to believe in any regular rules; 
6 provide that no new material shall be introduced into last refutation; at 
least 3 instruct judges that both content and form are of importance; 
2 place content above form in importance; 15 report no “set rules” without 
stating definitely whether they have written contracts; 7 report elaborate 
rules. 

Quotations: 

“I am personally opposed to all elaborate schemes, aimed to 
make judges act wisely or rascals behave. Cannot be done 
by rule.” 

“We have given up the use of set rules, for we have found 
that judges usually ignore them. We ask judges to determine 
in accordance with their ideas of effective debating.” 

“Do not depend upon unwritten code of honor. It varies too 
much from institution to institution.” 

4. Do you forbid special tactics in debating, such as the use of charts or 
other visual aids? How can questionable practices be eliminated? 

Charts ruled out in 17 institutions; not specifically forbidden, but either 
rarely used or never used in 10; submitted 24 hours in advance in one 
case (which rule has eliminated use for years); charts allowed and some- 
times used in 8: use of charts reported as encouraged in 2 cases. No 
definite rules or agreements forbidding any practice in 31 institutions. 
Personal letters tabooed in 3 institutions; scouting in 2. In 14 replies defi- 
nite statement is made that no trouble has occurred recently in regard to 
ethics in debating. In 5 cases, where charts are now sometimes used, per- 
son replying to questionnaire states they should probably be eliminated. 

Questionable practices are considered in conference with opponents in 
9 institutions; 10 others would eliminate, in the future, any college that 
had proved unfair in a debate; at least 10 would leave all such matters to 
be determined by a sense of honor and sportsmanship rather than by agree- 
ment or definite ruling. 

“Questionable practices may be eliminated in the same way that you 
create sportsmanship anywhere—by having coaches of high character who 
play for the love of the game and would rather lose than win dishonorably 
—by instilling this spirit into the debaters.” 

“We are trying to insist that debate be a sportsmanlike activity; a super- 
vised student activity. We are willing to risk trusting our opponents. 
We are trying to enlarge our local debating interest by the squad system 
and amiably to risk losing debates in order to give more fellows a chance.” 

“Take the emphasis off winning. You might, in a few cases, once in 
awhile, justifiably kill a judge or two, or those who act as judges.” 

“Questionable practices in intercollegiate debating can be _ eliminated 
largely by the total exclusion of professional or faculty coaching.” 

“I think faculty coaching desirable, since it tends to eliminate sharp prac- 
tices and the ‘anything-to-win’ policy, and it gives unity of development.” 

“Questionable practices can best be eliminated by the use of the trained 
judge. Then they become a losing game.” 

“Do away with formal verdict of the judges.” (To eliminate doubtful 
practices.) 

“Questionable practices can be eliminated only by conference and agrce- 
ment.” 

“The most questionable practices are outgrowths of overemphasis on 
decisions, Unfortunately, nobody can be proved guilty of such overemphasis. 
Perhaps the best we can do is to refuse to debate with people whose ideals 
and methods are questionable, but that isn’t always practicable.” 

“But to those of us particularly in the Special Sciences there seems such 
a vast and practically untouched opportunity to develop in later adoles- 
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cence straight, objective thinking by less devious and at least less 
unwholesomely competitive exercises that we feel we have no time for 
debating under existing rules.” (The college has given up debating.) 

5. To what extent do your rules allow faculty coaching? The use of 
the wording not strictly that of the individual debater? 

No restrictions by rule or agreement, and more or less faculty coaching 
is reported in 45 institutions; 19 reported partial coaching, usually of a 
general, supervisory type; 7 report that debating is supervised by a faculty 
committee, without definite coaching; 2 rule out all faculty coaching or 
advice of any kind, and 2 others pay little attention to debating; 6 confine 
coaching to delivery only, not to argument; 5 report special attempts to 
encourage student originality; 3 declare that the faculty coach should be 
totally eliminated. 

“IT am interested to know the answers you get to question 5. I wish 
something could be done to eliminate the damnable practice, all too pre- 
valent, of coaches preparing the debate.” 

“All charts or visual aids to be used by any team are to be submitted for 
inspection to their opponents 24 hours before the contest. As a result 
of this rule, I have seen no charts used in years. Personally, I believe 
charts are unfair as commonly employed.” 

“The over-coached team will probably lose on the platform if the debate 
is intelligently judged.” 

“When a team starts on a debating trip with three suit cases full of 
debate cards, crammed with data that the coach and his assistants have 
gathered during a six-months’ study of a question, then the height of the 
ridiculous in debating has been achieved.” 

6. How do you select judges in your various intercollegiate contests? 
if you are not satisfied with present methods, kindly outline a method you 
think would prove more fair. 

A list of ten, fifteen, twenty, or more names is submitted to visiting 
colleges for approval in 26 institutions; the visitors select three judges 
from list submitted by entertaining college in 4 cases; visitors prepare simi- 
lar list of fifteen or more from which entertaining college chooses in 4 
cases; two judges from home list, one from list of visitors are selected in 
two instances; one from home and two from visitors are selected in one 
instance; single expert judge used in 9 colleges; no-decision or forum plan 
used in 6 colleges; 3 others report they will try expert this year; 3 others 
report they will try the no-decision type of debating this year; home college 
selects judges in 8 instances, in two of which this method is reported as 
not giving satisfaction; judges selected by outside umpire, wholly or partly, 
in 11 instances; judges are selected by alumni committee of both colleges 
in 6 cases. 

“The main trouble at present is incompetence, not often intentional 
unfairness.” 

“I have never discovered a satisfactory judging system.” 

“The best way out that I see is to cease to judge on the debate and judge 
on the question. A debate should seek to discover the truth. A judge 
should not be asked to decide whether the affirmative or negative team 
puts forth the best forensic effort, but he should vote that the evidence sup- 
ports either one side or the other. If this were done, it would not be 
necessary to have judges. The whole audience could act as judges. Then 
debating would become of service. Instead of going to a debate to watch 
a forensic display, people would come to receive enlightening information 
on the questions of the day and could go away better informed than when 
they came.” 

“I had just as lief an opponent should hand-pick his judges as not, so 
long as he picks men known to be honorable. As for their favoring one 
side or the other, nobody can guess how that will influence their votes.” 
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“A disagreeable difficulty is to guard against ‘underground’ connections 
between men proposed as judges and the college proposing them.” 

“Too many are influenced by pre-conceived notions on the subject. We 
like no-decision debates, and they have proved to be all right.” 

“I believe that we can have debates just as eagerly fought out and just 
as earnest without a decision as with it. After the formal debate we 
throw the question open to the house for general discussion. To conduct 
this part successfully needs an experienced chairman.” 

7. Certain preferences are expressed. No-decision or judgeless debates 
are preferred by 8 where some other method is now used. The expert 
judge is preferred by 12 who now use other methods. Removal of emphasis 
on winning is mentioned by 11. Several speak favorably of the “Oxford 
Plan.” One college suggests that the judges might vote, not on the merits 
of the debate, but on the merits of the question. Several others believe the 
judge should be one who has debated or who has taught debating in college. 

“I favor no-decision, forum debates. After trying all other systems, I 
believe it more conducive to emphasizing the true purpose of debate, and to 
discourage demoralizing incentives. The search for truth should be held 
supreme, not the winning of a decision.” 

“I don’t think the American university student will ever come to have 
a passion for public discussion in the sense that the Oxonians have it, 
but the old style debating is dead as an activity here, and the Oxford 
Union idea is the only thing I can think of that will revive it.” (This 
comes from a university having about three thousand students.) 

“We hope soon to institute a system whereby each judge shall have nine 
points to award. He might give his decision as A. College 5, B. College 4. 
Under present conditions, if each judge felt as in the example the decision 
would be 3-0 in favor of A. College. Under the new plan, the decision 
would be 15-12, in favor of A. College, which would more nearly represent 
the opinion of the judges.” 

“We feel, also, that something must be done to make debating less of a 
superficial sport and more of a real educational effort to find and spread 
the truth. To this end we are going to try the no-decision debate and also 
the debate with two votes by the audience, one before and one after on 
conviction.” 

“A system that would score a debate by a point system like 55 to 45 
might help.” 

Information in regard to the success of any of the plans suggested in this 
report, or any other plans, will be welcome. Any other information con- 
tained in the replies to the questionnaire will be gladly sent, except that 
it will not be possible to inform others as to particular methods used in 
a certain college by name.—Address Prof. H. A. White, 509 East Chestnut 
St., Washington, Pennsylvania. 


California Alpha.—The debate subject for the year chosen by the South- 
ern California Public Speaking Conference is: Resolved, that Congress 
should have the power to nullify decisions of the Supreme Court by re-en- 
acting legislation declared unconstitutional. This is the Pi Kappa Delta 
second choice subject. The decision of the conference to use this question 
will affect the following institutions: University of Southern California, 
University of California Southern Branch, Occidental, Pomona, University 
of Redlands, Whittier, California Institute of Technology, LaVerne, and 
University of Arizona. The last two named are not members of the con- 
ference but usually debate the same subject. 

The Redlands chapter is in the throes of raising money for the Eastern 
debate trip to the convention, having lost money on a play last year for 
the first time in history. The chapter will probably sponsor a play again 
this fall under more likely conditions. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Upon the Final Returns of the Vote in Selecting the Official Pi Kappa 
Delta Question. 
We give only one statement of each question. It is not necessarily the 
official statement. 

1. Sixty-nine points: RESOLVED: That the United States should enter 
the World Court of the League of Nations as proposed by President Hard- 
ing. 

First choice of: 


1. Kansas State Agricultural College. 11. Montana State. 

2. Center (Kentucky). 12. Newberry. 

3. Kalamazoo. 13. Yankton. 

4. Dakota Wesleyan. 14. Franklin. 

5. College of Puget Sound. 15. Simpson. 

6. Redlands. 16. Saint Olaf. 

7. Montana Wesleyan. 17. Tusculum. 

8. South Dakota State. 18. Huron. 

9. Colorado Teachers. 19. Whshburn. 

10. Oklahoma Baptist. 20. Colorado Aggies. 
Second choice of: 

1. Culver-Stockton. 3. Westminster. 

2. Nebraska Wesleyan. 


Third choice of: 
1. Baker. 3. Carthage. 
2. Grove City. 
2. Twenty-four points: RESOLVED: That the Supreme Court should be 


denied the right to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional. 
First choice of: Carthage. 


Second choice of: 
1. Northwestern Teachers (Okla). 


o 


Maryville. 


2. Franklin. 6. Huron. 
3. Akron. 7. Saint Olaf. 
4. Sterling. 8. Washburn. 
Third choice of: 
1. Olivet. 4. Oklahoma Baptist. 
2. Kansas Aggies. 5. Kansas Teachers. 


3. Puget Sound. 


3. Seventeen points: RESOLVED: That our present system of immigra- 
tion should be continued for ten years. 
First choice of: Grove City. 
Second choice of: 


1. Center (Kentucky). 4. Dakota Wesleyan. 
2. Tusculum. 5. Kalamazoo. 
3. Yankton. 6. Gustavus Adolphus. 


Third choice of: 
1. Redlands. 
2. Montana Wesleyan. 


4. Sixteen points: RESOLVED: That the federal government should 
own and operate the coal mines. 


First choice of: 
1. Maryville. 
2. Bradley. 
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Second choice of: 
1. Baker. 3. Montana State. 
2. Montana Wesleyan. 
Third choice of: 
1. Macalester. 3. Nebraska Wesleyan. 
2. Saint Olaf. 4. Colorado Teachers. 


Fifteen points: RESOLVED: That the United States should sub- 
sidize the American Merchant Marine. 

First choice of: 

1. Sterling. 

2. Baker. 


Second choice of: 
1. Puget Sound. 


2. Bradley. 
Third choice of: 
1. Central (Iowa). 4. Washburn. 
2. Akron. 5. Kansas Aggies. 


3. Gustavus Adolphus. 


Fourteen points: RESOLVED: That the United States should adopt 
an industrial court on the same plan as the Kansas Court for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes in the case of public service companies. 
First choice of: 

1. Akron. 3. Macalester. 

2. Nebraska Wesleyan. 

Second choice of: 
1. North Normal & Industrial. 
2. Colorado Teachers. 


Third choice of: Center (Kentucky). 
Ten points: RESOLVED: That the jury system should be abolished. 
First choice of: Kansas Wesleyan. 


Second choice of: 
1. Hope. 3. Oklahoma Baptist. 
2. Carthage. 
Third choice of: Huron. 
Ten points: RESOLVED: That the interallied war debts should be 
cancelled. 
First choice of Kansas Wesleyan. 
Second choice of: 
1. Colorado Aggies. 3. Newberry. 
2. Simpson. 4. South Dakota State. 
Third choice of: 


1. Tusculum. 
2. Yankton. 


Hight points: RESOLVED: That the United States should abandon 
the policy of protective tariff. 
First choice of: Gustavus Adolphus. 
Second choice of: Redlands. 


Third choice of: 
1. Culver-Stockton. 3. Sterling. 
2. Westminster, 
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10. Seven points: RESOLVED: That the United States should change 
its constitution so as to give to the states the delegated powers and the 
federal government the residuary powers. 


First choice of Central (Iowa). 
Second choice of: Grove City. 
Third choice of: 

1. Nebraska Wesleyan. 

2. Colorado Aggies. 


11. Seven points: RESOLVED: That the Ku Klux Klan in the United 
States should be abolished. 


First choice of: 
1. Kansas Teachers of Pittsburgh. 
2. Hope. 


Third choice of: Newberry. 


12. Seven points: RESOLVED: That the United States government 
should recognize the present Russian government. 


First choice of: Culver-Stockton. 
Second choice of: Kansas Teachers of Pittsburgh. 
Third choice of: 

1. Simpson. 

2. Hope. 


13. Six points: RESOLVED: That the Japanese should be excluded from 
the United States by law. 


First choice of: 
1. Westminster. 
2. Northern Normal & Industrial. 


14. Five points: RESOLVED: That there should be compulsory Federal 
arbitration in labor disputes on railways and in the coal industry. 


Second choice of: 
1. Central (Iowa). 
2. Macalester. 
Third choice of: Franklin. 


15. Four points: RESOLVED: That the principles of the Huber Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill (Wis.) should be embodied in national legis- 
lature. 


Second choice of: 
1. Olivet. 
2. Kansas Wesleyan. 


16. Three points: RESOLVED: That the President of the United States 
be elected by a direct vote of the people. 


First choice of:: Northwestern Teachers (Okla). 


Several other questions received some scattered second and third 
choices. At the present time Secretary Westfall is sending out a question- 
naire to ascertain what subjects the various colleges are using this year. 
The result will be announced in the next issue. 


The California Gamma chapter and the Alpha chapter may unite in send- 
ing a Woman’s debate team to the convention, if satisfactory financial 
arrangements can be negotiated and a convenient schedule arranged. 
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BAIRD’S MANUAL 


This summer the tenth edition of Baird’s Manual] of American College 
Fraternities and Honorary Societies made its appearance. It is three 
years since the ninth edition appeared and in consequence it is exceed- 
ingly interesting to note the growth of the various societies which recog- 
nize forensic merit. The three older societies, Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa 
Delta, and Tau Kappa Alpha have grown, especially Pi Kappa Delta which 
has trebled its chapter roll since 1920. 

The most noteworthy recent addition to the ranks of the honorary for- 
ensic societies is Alpha Phi Epsilon, which was founded April 29, 1918, at 
Atlanta, Georgia, by representatives from nine southern colleges. Origin- 
ally the membership was drawn from one literary or debating society in 
each institution having a chapter, and all members of that society were 
members of the intercollegiate society. It was found that this arrange- 
ment would not work so the organization went on a regular fraternity 
basis. It now has chapters in the following institutions: University of 
Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic, Emory University, Howard College, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University of Richmond, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, John B. Stetson University, University of Tennessee, Centre 
College, Maryville College, Millsaps College, University of Arkansas, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of Texas, Bethany College, University of 
Southern California, Rollins College, Colorado Agricultural College. 

This organization admits to membership not only debaters but members 
of literary societies. 


Zeta Kappa Psi, women’s honorary forensic fraternity has chapters in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, Oregon University, Minnesota Uni- 
versity, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Kansas State Normal, and Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

A new women’s oratorical fraternity is Sigma Delta Phi, founded at 
the University of Michigan in 1918. It has four chapters: University of 
Michigan, University of Illinois, Ohio State University, University of 
Indiana. 

‘For the information of members of Pi Kappa Delta we are printing the 
most recent chapter rolls of Delta Sigma Pho and Tau Kappa Alpha, both 
of which have made additions in the past three years. 

'The chapter roll of Delta Sigma Rho is as follows: Chicago, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Ohio Wesleyan, 
George Washington, Indiana, Virginia, Missouri, Beloit, Brown, Harvard, 
Iowa State, Pennsylvania, Texas, Yale, Colorado, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Kansas, Ohio State, Syracuse, Wesleyan, Williams, Albion, Carleton, Cor- 
nell, Knox, North Dakota, Princeton, Stanford, Swarthmore, Western Re- 
serve, Allegheny, Amherst, Iowa State Teacher’s, Oklahoma, Colgate, 
Washington and Lee, Bates, De Pauw, Southern California, Vassar, Mount 
Holyoke, Pennsylvania State, Washington State, Washington and Jeffer- 
son, Wyoming State, Whitman, Pittsburg, Arizona, Washington, Oregon 
Agricultural, Wooster, Hamilton, and California. 

The chapter roll of Tau Kappa Alpha is as follows: Butler, Cincinnati, 
Miami, Vanderbilt, North Carolina, Denver, Utah, Muskingum, Richmond, 
Louisiana State, Lawrence, Vermont, Kentucky, Randolph-Macon, Wabash, 
Trinity, Washington, Southern California, Oregon, Indiana, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Dickinson, Clark, Colorado, Ohio, Purdue, St. Lawrence, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Westminster, Bethany, Emory and Henry, Mississippi, 
Monmouth, Occidental, Pennsylvania, Southern Methodist, Lafayette, 
Rhode Island, Illinois, Middlebury, Augustana, Bucknell, Union, Utah Agri- 
cultural, William and Mary, Wittenberg, Roanoke, Young and Emory. 
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Baird’s Manual should be found in every college library as there is vast 
amount of information contained in it. Even though many of our chapters 
may not be interested in the records of social fraternities, they will surely 
wish to see the accounts of the honorary societies. Ask your librarian to 
procure, or procure it yourself and present it to the library. It is publish- 
ed by James T. Brown, 363 West 20th Street, New York City. The cost is 
$4, prepaid. 


DEBATING ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGES OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Recommendations concerning the list of judges for use throughout the 
whole State. 

It is recommended that a committee of one be selected to compile a list 
of judges that will be available for use as individual colleges or groups of 
colleges may desire them. Each college is requested and urged to provide 
a carefully selected list of names of judges they know to be available. This 
list should include names of men whom the college has used as judges 
and found to be satisfactory. It should also include names of alumni and 
members of the faculty whose training and interests make them particularly 
valuable as judges. Each college must be certain that the men it recom- 
mends are able and willing to serve as judges. 

As far as possible each name should be accompanied by the information 
designated as follows: 

College or university; political and religious affiliations; occupations and 
professions; well known opinions of the proposed judge, his reputation for 
fairness, etc. 

The committee of one shall make any further investigations necessary to 
secure important information concerning each man named. 

The complete list should be representative of the whole State. 

Whenever it is requested, the committee of one can select and secure the 
judges for a particular debate. 

It is further suggested that the following regulations govern the judges 
at debates. 

“In rendering his decision each judge shall vote either for the Affirma- 
tive or Negative side. In no case shall he declare the debate to be a tie. 

“During the debate the judges shall sit apart from one another. Each 
judge, at the conclusion of the contest, shall, without consultation with any 
one, register his decision upon the ballot provided, seal it in an envelope, 
and hand it to the teller who is appointed to receive it.” 


THE OPEN FORUM OR JUDGELESS DEBATE 

After several years trial in local contests, the Debate Board of Swarth- 
more College, with the general approval of the Faculty and students, has 
decided to substitute the Open Forum or Parliamentary or Judgeless Debate, 
as it is variously called, for the familiar method of conducting these inter- 
collegiate events. 

The first step in this direction was made in 1917, when a vote of the 
audience was substituted for the decision of the usual board of judges, in 
the Extemporaneous Speaking Contest. This worked so well, both in the 
results obtained and in the effect upon the interest of the audience, that 
the practice has been extended to cover all local contests. In 1920, in a 
local debate, one round of speeches was substituted for the usual plan of 
division between constructive and rebuttal speeches. This also was 
approved and adopted in other local contests. 


The chance to apply the plan to intercollegiate events was offered by the 
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request of the Oxford Debating Union for a debate of this type. This 
debate took place at Swarthmore on October 2, 1922, and won the approval 
of the largest audience that ever heard a forensic event in Swarthmore. The 
obvious difficulty of nullifying whatever prejudice the audience might be 
supposed to feel for the home team was met by splitting the teams, placing 
two speakers from one college and one from the other upon either side of 
the question, and by asking the audience to vote, not on the skill of the 
debaters, but upon their convictions upon the question after hearing the 
debate, as they would in any deliberative assembly. At the close of the 
assigned speeches the question was thrown open for discussion from the 
floor, which continued until the presiding officer called for a division of 
the House. 

It will be seen that this method involves an entire shifting of the emphasis 
of debate with, as it seems to those interested in debating at Swarthmore, 
the following definite advantages: 

1. It lifts debate from the field of sport into the plane of sincere dis- 
cussion of public questions. Each speaker is independent of the others, 
and there is no necessity for sacrificing or suppressing personal convictions 
in the interest of team play to win a technical decision. 

2. It directs the attention of the speaker to the proper end of all public 
speaking, that of interesting and convincing the audience as a whole rather 
than three supposed experts in the technique of debating. 

3. It eliminates the difficulty of securing judges who are experts in the 
field, a source of friction between institutions too well known to require 
comment. 

4. It results, despite the removal of elements of sport and partisanship, 
in a more interesting and valuable discussion from the standpoint of the 
audience. This fact was brought out by votes taken in various classes fol- 
lowing the Oxford debate, as well as by the unanimous approval of the stu- 
dents who actually participate in debates. 

These advantages can be obtained, moreover, without the necessary sacri- 
fice of the real benefits of the usual plan. Thorough knowledge of the 
question, careful analysis and sound evidence, skillfully presented are 
required in even greater degree of the speaker who must win the audience 
to his viewpoint in a single speech, without reliance upon the ability of 
his teammates, and who must pick up the discussion wherever he finds 
it and carry it on. 

Swarthmore believes that the introduction of this system would greatly 


increase the value of debating in American colleges. 
PROFESSOR PHILIP M. HICKS, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Michigan Alpha.—Coach Elmer C. Griffith makes the following announce- 
ment and call for debaters at Kalamazoo: 

The Pi Kappa Delta Convention will be held this college year at Peoria, 
Illinois, about the last of March. Our budget provides for two debaters to 
attend the Convention taking on such contests in going and returning as 
may be available. The Pi Kappa Delta question is the World Court. 

Freshman Debate—Question: Resolved, That the United States should 
enter the World Court. It will be used in tryouts and in final debates. 
Time of tryout to be announced later. You can begin work now. Final de- 
bate, Friday evening, January 11th, 1924. 

Varsity Men’s—The question proposes Federal enactment providing for 
unemployment insurance similar to the provisions in the Huber legisla- 
tive bill of Wisconsin. Time of tryouts will be announced in ample time. 
Final debates in the Michigan Debating League are to be held with Albion 
and Hope Colleges on the week end of Fbruary 15, and with Olivet and 
oo two weeks later. A cup is to be presented the winning teams in the 

gue. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


The Fifth Biennial National Convention of Pi Kappa Delta will be held 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, April 1, 2, and 3, 1924 with the Illinois Delta Chapter as 
hosts. This will be the greatest forensic gathering ever held, and an occa- 
sion never to be forgotten by those who are privileged to attend. It will 
be a great forensic carnival. It is the plan of the National Council to 
transact the necessary business of the convention in the least possible 
time, thus affording ample opportunity for the several contests and for the 
discussion of subjects of special interest to the delegates. 

There will be held four National Contests: A Men’s Oratorical Contest, 
A Women’s Oratorical Contest, A Men’s Extempore Speaking Contest, and 
A Women’s Extempore Speaking Contest. Every chapter is entitled to 
enter a contestant in each of these contests. Judging from the success of 
the contests held at the Fourth National Convention, we are confident that 
these intercollegiate oratorical battles will be the greatest ever fought in 
America, as many of the contestants will have previously won the highest 
honors in oratory in their own states. 

It is our ambition to make the attendance at this convention one hundred 
per cent strong, that is, each chapter represented by at least one delegate. 
Colby College is already planning to send four delegates, and Redlands Uni- 
versity will be represented by not less than four. Cannot the centrally 
located chapters do as well as these far-away chapters in Maine and Cali- 
fornia? Redlands has had four or more delegates present at every conven- 
tion so far held. If your plans are not already well under way, begin at 
once. Arrange for some debates en route; give a play or some other 
entertainment to raise funds; send the largest delegation possible, and let 
us make the Fifth National Convention the biggest and best yet held. 

Professor W. Ross Marvin and the other members of the Illinois Delta 
Chapter are preparing a royal welcome for us. 

CHARLES A. MARSH. 
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GREETINGS 


This time we have to welcome four new chapters to our circle. With 
these we enter two new states and two already occupied by us. It is with 
great pleasure we announce the granting of Connecticut Alpha to the Con- 
necticut Agricultural College at Storrs. This chapter is to be installed 
soon by some of our alumni members at Harvard. We also have to greet 
Arkansas Alpha, granted to Henderson Brown College at Arkadelphia. 
Illinois Eta goes to the Illinois State Normal University at Normal. This 
is a fine institution with a strong forensic record. The list is completed by 
Oklahoma Epsilon granted to Oklahoma City College. This will strengthen 
our position in the state. As we go to press, the National Council has in 
its hand petitions from two excellent institutions recommended by the 
Charter Committee. These new chapters will be announced in our next 
issue. 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


How to raise money to send delegates to the National Convention next 
spring is the question that is uppermost in the minds of practically all our 
chapters at present. There are various means employed to do this. On the 
whole, however, it seems as though the giving of a play is by all odds the 
most successful method, provided that one is given which does not make 
heavy demands in the way of costume, scenery, or royalty. Our California 
Gamma chapter is planning to give a Greek play, Sophocles’ “Philoctetes”. 
C. I. T. is a technical school with only men students. It was hard to find a 
Greek play—or indeed any play for that matter—with only male characters. 
This play of Sophocles’, however, satisfies the conditions. Such plays offer 
admirable opportunity for those trained in oratorical work and, paradoxical 
as it may sound, they are more or less of a novelty. Try one. 


TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK 


If you have not yet begun to make your plans for sending a delegation or 
a delegate to Peoria, do it now, The experience of the past conventions 
leads us to state emphatically that in almost every case where a chapter 
makes up its mind to be represented, that chapter is represented. It de- 
pends almost entirely upon the leadership of the chapter. If your chapter 
leader is not taking this matter seriously or is delaying the consideration 
of it, bring at once the strongest pressure to bear upon him or her. Insist 
upon a strong committee being appointed whose special business shall be 
the raising of funds to have your chapter representation guaranteed. It is 
going to be a wonderful gathering and you cannot afford to miss it. 


OUR FOUNDER SPEAKS ON THE PI KAPPA DELTA CODE 


My idea further is that we should write some articles for the Forensic on 
such matters as entertaining the visiting team, being entertained while on 
a trip, keeping debate agreements, absolute honesty and courtesy through- 
out the conduct of a debate, generosity and above board dealings in the 
matter of judges, abolishing the suspicious attitude toward rivals, cutting 
out the alibis for home consumption, also the brag about strings of victories. 
My idea is that a college that always wins is a mighty dubious customer— 
I don’t say that those connected are crooks—also let us cultivate the art 
of losing gracefully. A sorehead attitude gets no one anywhere. These are 
some of my ideas on what we should embody in our code. I believe they 
need inculcating. We have chapters that do not understand these principles 
at all. Raising the ethics of debate is one of P. K. D.’s most eminent mis- 
sions.—(From a letter written by Egbert Ray Nichols.) 
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THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


It has been suggested that at the next convention not so much time be 
consumed in the discussion of business by the committees and by the Con- 
vention as a whole. If members of the Order suggest business which in the 
form of motions might be printed in THE FORENSIC and which might be 
considered by the local chapters previous to the Convention, these might 
instruct their delegates how to vote. In this way much time might be saved 
and the meeting at Peoria could become one great forensic carnival. We 
would be glad to hear from members of the Order on this subject and to 
publish their views in the next issue, 


FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 


“It seems to me that it would be well to announce in THE FORENSIC 
that the prices on diamonds have been reduced to $4 and that everyone 
who purchased a diamond at the old price is entitled to a $2 refund. He 
should send me his name and address. This applies to all keys above the 
number 500. Also it should be announced that if as many as 150 attend the 
Convention, we can get a rate of a fare and one-half.” 

ALFRED WESTFALL. 


A SUGGESTION 


Appropos of Secretary Westfall’s Suggestion that if one hundred and 
fifty delegates attend the Pi Kappa Delta Convention at Bradley Polytech- 
nic, Peoria, Ill., the fraternity can get fare and a half rates—suppose each 
chapter sends word to Professor W. Ross Marvin, the Convention Officer, 
the number of delegates it expects to send so that a basis for dealing with 
the railroads can be established immediately.—E. R. N. 


CONVENTION OFFICER 


With Convention matters foremost in our thoughts at every chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta, The Forensic rises (figuratively speaking) to introduce 
W. Ross Marvin, Coach of Debate at Bradley Polytechnic and Convention 
officer, The convention officer is chosen from the chapter which acts as 
host to the convention and is an extremely busy and important man in the 
Pi Kappa Delta scheme of things. Let each chapter respond promptly to 
any communications received from the Convention Officer, and let us do 
all in our power to make his work easier and a real pleasure to him, Co- 
operation is the keyword.—E. R. N. 


Pi KAPPA DELTA STATIONERY 


Attention of members is called to the embossed stationery with Pi Kappa 
Delta letters and monogram for private correspondence placed on sale 
by our fraternity jeweler, L. G, Balfour Company. The Balfour Blue Book 
will be out October Ist, and members interested should send for a copy 
to Balfour’s address, Attleboro, Massachusetts. Orders for stationery 
and correspondence and Christmas cards may be sent direct to the firm or 
through the General Secretary, Prof. Alfred Westfall. The Pi Kappa Delta 
key is not made up into fraternity jewelry, but a full line of stationery 
and ‘pennants is carried.—E. R. N. 


P. C. Somerville, one of the National Founders of Pi Kappa Delta, after 
having been head of the English department in Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity for fourteen years, has accepted the chair of English at Kansas Wes- 
leyan University at Salina. He writes to be sure to note the change of 
address so that his FORENSIC may reach him. He has not missed a single 
copy since the first one. 
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FROM OUR LETTER BOX 





A note for the ‘Forensic’ relative to the convention and contests of the Cen- 
tral Western Province of Pi Kappa Delta, held at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, last Thursday and Friday. Contests were held in extempore speak- 
ing, debate and oratory. In extempore speaking, first place was won by Park 
College, second place by Central College of Iowa, and third place by Westmin- 
ster, individual honors going to Mr. Edward Ziegler, of Park. Park College also 
won the debate elimination, defeating Westminster in the finals in a very close 
debate. First honors in oratory went to Mr. Kingsley Given, also of Park; sec- 
ond place going to Central College of Pella, Iowa; and third to Westminster. 

Attendance was not so large as had been hoped, three schools being compelled 
to withdraw at a late hour because of lack of funds, as the contests were an- 
nounced after most schools had prepared their budgets for the year. However, 
much enthusiasm was shown by those who were present, and the convention was 
in every way a pronounced success. 

In the business session held Friday afternoon, the presidency of the province 
for the coming term was voted to Westminster College; the vieo-sremiSenay to 
Culver-Stockton College, and the secretary-treasurer-ship to _Central College 
(lowa). The next provincial convention will be held at Culver-Stockton College, 
and the number of contests held at the convention wil] probably be increased. 
Two resolutions were passed, addressed to the national executive committee; one 
to the effect that the next National Convention be held, if possible, in Missouri, 
and urging the claims of William Jewell College; the second, suggesting the 
division of the entire field of chapters into provinces by the national officers, 
with railroad connections and distance, rather than geographical boundaries, and 
state lines, being the determining elements. For instance, one province might 
consist of the chapters grouped around Kansas City; another of those grouped 
around Chicago; another, of those grouped around some central city of southern 
Kansas; etc. The resolutions in their complete form will no doubt reach you 
soon from Professor McCluer, of Westminster. 

Those at the convention were very glad indeed to have Professor F. B. Ross, of 
Kansas State Normal of Emporia, Kansas, former chairman of the Southwestern 
Province, present in the capacity of judge and referee of contests. 

Sincerely, 
H. B. SUMMERS. 
Park College, Mo. 
May 7, 1923. 


Some one has been kind enough to send me several issues of THE FORBNSIC. 
I wish to assure you that I have examined them with great interest, and shall 
preserve them for future reference. 

Your interest in oratory may lead you to welcome the enclosed programs of 
our first oratorical contest. You will note that all the speakers are of Oriental 
extraction, and that two of them are women. Since you are living in California 
I will add that they are all Americans. Had you heard them I would not feel 
that any such assertion is necessary. 

The prospects for increased interest in public speaking here are encouraging. 
This is but the third year of the College of Arts & Sciences, and the first in 
which I have given a course in public speaking. Two years of English, logic and 
argumentation are all required for the A. B. degree. Perhaps before many years 
have slipped by we shall be sending a debating team, as well as a football team, 
to compete with our neighbors on the Coast. 





Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR L. ANDREWS, 
Professor of English. 
University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, May 24, 1923. 


I want to thank you for the March issue of THE FORENSIC of Pi Kappa Delta. 
It is a very interesting magazine of which any fraternity could be justly proud. 
This publication cannot help but intensify the interest in debate and oratory in 
those colleges that it reaches. As a member of Delta Sigma Rho and a student 
interested in debate, I congratulate you upon your success. May the friendly 
relations between the forensic societies, Pi Kappa Delta and Delta Sigma Rho, 
continue as in the past. 

Yours sincerely, 
SHELDON TEFFT. 
Y. M, C. A., Lincoln Nebraska, 
April 17, 1923. 


I would like to see two items in the next FORENSIC: 
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A correction: A statement was made in the March number that Dr. John H. 
Bowers, the author of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, was a professor in 
the Kansas State Normal. He was never connected with that institution. He 
was, until his demise two weeks ago, professor of social science in the State 
Manual Training School, now Kansas State Teachers’ College, of Pittsburg, 
Kansas. He died April 7th of Influenza. He was a member of Pi Kappa Delta. 

In the $100,000 stadium drive at the kK. S. T. C. of Pittsburg, Kansas, held 
April 19th, the first organization wherein each member made a contribution and 
the average totaled the allotted quota, was the local chapter of Pi Kappa Delta! 
Not bad, eh, that a forensic fraternity should be the first to do honors to an 
athletic enterprise? Thirteen members subscribed a total of $950.00. 

Fraternally yours, 
R. PELSMA. 
Pittsburg, Kansas, 
April 20, 1923. 


CHAPTER LETTERS 





MICHIGAN GAMMA—HOPE COLLEGE 


With a chapter of six members we began this year by getting our local consti- 
tution into workable form and to outline the work for the year. Our graduate 
membership throughout the year was increased from twenty-one to twenty- 
three, our active membership to nine. At our next regular monthly meeting we 
expect to accept the applications of six more who are eligible. In all contests 
entered during the year the men have adhered to all the accepted policies of the 
organization, and the incentive derived from the organization has been inestim- 
ably valuable. We are planning a spring gettogether, at which time we expect 
to initiate some of the new members. Undoubtedly many of our graduates will 
attend, thus together, new members, active members and graduates, we can again 
be welded into a bond of fellowship and share enthusiasms. With our kindest 
wishes for a good Forensic, 

Very Sincerely, 
JERRY DEVRIBS, 
Pres. Michigan Gamma Chapter. 


MICHIGAN EPSILON—MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


The Michigan Epsilon Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta opened the year with seven 
members. A heavy forensic schedule was carried out in the Michigan State 
Normal College this year, as a result of which six new members are being initi- 
ated into the Order of Debate and one new member into the Order of Oratory. 
Three of these members make the Degr of Fraternity, three the Degree of 
Proficiency, and one the Degree of Special Distinction. Of our former members 
Miss Helen Hanna is advanced to the Degree of Proficiency, and Edward Hey- 
man and Clele Matheison to the Degree of Special Distinction, The State Nor- 
mal College joined the newly organized Michigan Collegiate Debate League and 
met in debate Olivet College and Albion College, both of which were defeated. 
The State Championship, however, was won by Kalamazoo College, which at a 
later date defeated both of our teams in a dua] debate on the Debate League 
Question, ‘“‘Resolved, that the United States Should Immediately Enter the League 
of Nations’. Later our teams met Bowling Green State Normal College in a 
dual debate on the British Parliamentary-Cabinet type of government question 
and won on both sides of the question. Emerson Tussing from M. 8S. N. C. won 
second place in the Men's State Oratorical Contest held at Hillsdale College, 
March 2. A local Freshman Oratorica] Contest is to be held in the near future. 
Thus the forensic activities of the Normal College have been quite extensive and 
varied throughout the passing school year A new Constitution was recently 
drawn up and ratified by the local Chapter and prospects for the future are bright 
indeed. 











Fraternally yours, 
EDWARD H'EYMAN, 
Pres. Michigan Epsilon. 


MISSOURI BETA 


Missouri Beta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta has had a very successful year so far. 
(The debate season at Park started off very poorly by the loss of two girls’ de- 
bates in the Triangular with Pittsburg and Ottawa, and the loss of an under- 
classman debate to the University of Missouri. But since that time debates have 
been won from the following schools: William Jewell College, Ottawa University, 
the University of Southern California, Nebraska Wesleyan College, Emporia Col- 








lege, Southwestern College and Kansas City University. The Negative has won 
five times and the Affirmative twice. Besides the above victories Park has also 
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met defeat at the hands of Baker University. But the success of Park's debate 
season will depend upon how the team which has just left for the South will 
match up with Southern opposition. On this trip the following schools will be 
debated: Oklahoma A, and M., Central Norman Okla., Okla. City College, South- 
east Normal, Trinity University, Henderson-Brown College, and Okla. Baptist 
College. Park will also send a team to participate in the Missouri-lowa Provin- 
cial convention to be held at Westminster College at Fulton, Missouri. Park's 
oratorical record has not been so good so far. Our orator, Russel] B. McAfee took 
third place in the Old Line Oratorical. The State Peace contest has been re- 
vised again and the contest which has nine entries will be held at Park on the 
fifteenth of May. Aaram Renjillian will speak for Park in this contest. Kingsley 
W. Given will be our orator at the Pi Kappa Delta convention. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD D. MAJOR, 
Chapter Vice-President. 


INDIANA ALPHA 


We started in this season with the absence of our regular coach, Professor 
Sheidler, who has guided us so ably the last few years. Professor Harris, head 
of the English Department, stepped in to fill the breach, however, and has shown 
what could be done against odds. We had very little “old material’ to work on, 
so the first thing was to scare up and train some new. We have two men’s 
teams and two women’s teams having debated twice each. Though we did not 
exactly cover ourselves with glory, taken as a whole we broke even, the men 
winning one debate, and the women winning three. Of course, this looks good 
for the women, but what more could you expect? In their last debate, with But- 
ler College, both teams won by a unanimous decision of the judges, Needless to 
say, we are hoping to do bigger things next year. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN COLLEGE CH'APTER, 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE CHAPTERS 





Horatio N. Cannon of Morningside College won the oratorical contest at 
the first annual convention of the northwestern province of Pi Kappa Delta, 
held at the Northern Normal in Aberdeen, on April 26, 27 and 28. Robert 
Steadman of Dakota Wesleyan won the extemporaneous speaking contest. 
The final women’s debate was won by the Northern Normal negative team 
from Dakota Wesleyan affirmative, and the final men’s debate by Dakota 
Wesleyan’'s negative from Huron affirmative. A banquet which was largely 
attended was one of thebiggest affairs of the convention. Miss Hazel Mur- 
ray of Dakota Wesleyan won the women’s extempore contest. Great en- 
thusiasm prevailed throughout the convention which in every respect was 
a huge success. 

Redlands plans to meet Brigham Young University, Simpson College, 
and two or three others on the way to the convention, and Arizona Uni- 
versity on the way back. They will go by way of Denver and hope to 
schedule some debates near Westfall’s lair. 





The California Delta chapter, College of the Pacific, at San Jose, is plan- 
ning to send a team to the convention. Word comes that they are to meet 
the University of New Mexico in debate as one of the numbers on their 
schedule en route to the convention. 


Iowa Theta of Pi Kappa Delta was installed at Coe College by Mr. J. D. 
Coon, National Counsel of the Order. There were eleven charter members. 
Pi Kappa Delta replaces at Coe Gamma Sigma, the oldest local honorary 
organization at that institution. 





Among our valued Exchanges are “The Zeta” of Zeta Kappa Psi and the 
Phi Alpha Delta Quarterly, the exceedingly well gotten up magazine of the 
honorary law fraternity. 
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Our National Secretary-Treasurer reports that Membership Number 3000 
was issued last May, that his office has ordered one hundred keys in the 
first month of this fiscal year and another hundred by the middle of May. 
That looks as though they were doing business in his office. 


H. B. Summers, the efficient. Provincial President of the Central West- 
ern Province in its successful convention last spring and debate coach at 
Park College, has moved to the Kansas State Agricultural College where 
he no doubt will be a tower of strength to the Kansas Gamma chapter. 


The Ohio Delta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed on May 26 at 
the University of Akron by Professor James of the Ohio Gamma chapter at 
Hiram College. The local from which this chapter sprung was organized 
by James Weeks in 1920. Baldwin-Wallace, Heidelberg, Hiram, and Akron 
make an excellent nucleus in Ohio for the work of our organization. 





EXCHANGES 





Michigan Normal College News.) 


This is a college of organizations whose name is legion. There are so 
many of them that it is impossible to find any night in the week when some 
of them are not busy. This is probably a natural] state of affairs, owing 
to the great size of the student body. Yet there a few societies whose 
utility we seriously question. 

}The first on the list of organizations that we nominate for the axe are 
some of the county clubs. The county clubs were formed in this institu- 
tion for two purposes—to promote sociability and good fellowship among 
students from the same district, and to promote the interest of this college 
in their home county. The latter of these two aims is by far the more im- 
portant, and so far as we know it receives no attention at all. If you are 
a member of a county club, we most emphatically urge that you look over 
its past record and future plans and decide whether it would not be better 
either to abolish the organization or make a decided change in its charac- 
ter and program. 

Moreover, it seems to us that there is too great a duplication of organiza- 
tions. Aside from the fraternities and sororities, the Y. W. C. A. and the 
Classes, there is no society that can be called flourishing. Instead of one 
strong organization for a certain line of work there are several sickly ones. 
The literary and forensic societies are good examples of this. They exist 
on the theory that rivalry lends interest. This theory is false; there is no 
rivalry between them. We believe that several campus organizations might 
with great profit combine. 


(Hope Anchor) 


Has Pi Kappa Delta as an organization wpon the campus justified it- 
self? This is a question which is uppermost in the minds of many stud- 
ents without and within the ranks of Pi Kappa Delta on many campuses 
today. Not long ago the “Normal News”, the campus paper of the State 
normal school at Ipsi, challenged the organization, whose purpose is to 
further forensic activity, to prove itself worthy of remaining a campus 
organization. 

At Hope the question has been recognized to be a legitimate question, 
and Pi Kappa Delta asks for the floor in defense. 
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This organization has been with us for two years and nothing to boast 
‘but an active membership of six members, and a graduate membership of 
some twenty-five. We have officers and constitution, as stipulated and 
called for by the national constitution, and provision has been made for 
regular meetings, which meetings are held every month. However, all 
these meetings amount to is a general discussion of the weather condi- 
tions and a discussion as to who shall deliver the speeches for all the 
Senior trees that are taken out after they have died. A half hour of 
wrangling about nothing and we vote to accept the applications of our 
graduate members and we adjourn. 

On the other hand we have on the Campus two organizations, under 
two separate managements, one for oratory and one for debate. We are 
not condemning these organizations or accusing their managements of in- 
efficiency, yet in the past as now, those heading these organizations have 
been with some exceptions men and women who have no definite interest 
in either oratory or debate, 

The matter, it seems to us, simmers down to this; we have three organ- 
izations on the campus where we might have one. Which one is most in 
a position to take care of the work of oratory and debating activities of 
the school? As it now stands Pi Kappa Delta has had no opportunity to 
make its influence felt. It is fundamentally an organization for debate 
and oratory. At Hope it knows neither of these! 

At the last meeting of Pi Kappa Delta this matter was taken up, and 
this article suggested. It was further moved that the matter of oratory 
come before the Student Council and the matter of debate be taken before 
the Literary Societies. If these organizations are willing to give up their 
representation in the Debating League and the Oratorical League, Pi 
Kappa Delta will welcome the opportunity to justify itself. Until it is 
given something to do, it cannot! 

‘Dr. Nykerk has been consulted in this and the plan is quite satisfac- 
tory to him. “They ought in any event to come under one management,” 
are his sentiments. 


The charter members of the Hope Chapter also had this very thing in 
mind, but believed it expedient to wait until some time when the ideals 
and work of Pi Kappa Delta were better known, and the studentry of Hope 
prepared to entrust these activities to the organization. This change 
would in no wise involve a new system for elimination contests in either 
of these activities; it rather amounts to a much called for reduction of 
campus activities. — President Pi Kappa Delta, 


(Southwestern Collegian) 


As a leader in forensics Southwestern has won more than passing 
notice during the past years. This fact was brought home more strongly 
by the decennial historical number of “The Forensic”, the national Pi 
Kappa Delta publication, which carries a quarter page cut of Arthur L 
Crookham, Southwestern student of the Class of '13 who is one of the 
charter members of the fraternity and who is one of ten who signed the 
Pi Kappa Delta constitution. 

In tracing the history of the national organization Southwestern College 
comes in for prominent mention, “The matter was informally placed be- 
fore the Kansas Old Line Oratorical Association in its meeting at South- 
western College, Winfield, Kansas, in March, 1912,” writes the national 
historian, Prof. E. R. Nichols of Redlands, California, ‘and Arthur Crook- 
ham of Southwestern was added to the committee.” 

The fraternity had been conceived by John A. Shields of Ottawa Uni- 
versity and Egbert Ray Nichols of Pipon College, Wisconsin. The pro- 
position was taken up in 1912 at the state prohibition contest at Manhat- 
tan when BH. A, Vaughan suggested that some sort of an honor society be 
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formed for debaters and orators. C. J. Boddy of Kansas Wesleyan was 
taken into confidence by the trio and a few weeks later Crookham was 
added to the group. 

This group worked industriously on a constitution for the new order 
and in January, 1913, the instrument was completed and signed. Names 
affixed to the document as founders are Egbert Ray Nichols of Ripon, 
Wis.; Edgar A. Vaughan, of Manhattan; C, J. Boddy, of Kansas Wes- 
leyan; Arthur L. Crookham, of Southwestern; H. C. Pritchard, of Cotner 
University, Nebraska; P. C, Somerville, Illinois; John A. Shields, Ottawa; 
J. H. Krenmeyer, of Iowa Wesleyan; Frank P. Johnson of Morningside; 
and Daniel G. Lockwood, of College of Emporia. 

Crookham served in the first charter committee of the young organiza- 
tion and led in the movement for the Southwestern charter, Kansas Delta, 
which was founded in 1915. Southwestern’s chapter was the twelfth to be 
founded in the United States. 

Pi Kappa Delta has experienced a sensational growth since its founda- 
tion and in the ten years of its existence seventy-five chapters of the fra- 
ternity have been established in twenty-two different states. Kansas 
leads every state in the Union in chapters, having organizizations in ten 
colleges as opposed to the seven in Iowa, South Dakota, and Illinois. 
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